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A Social Confession of Faith 


1. I believe in scientific control of human evolution, not in “economic 
determinism. ” . 


2. I believe in world-wide community of interests, not in “‘class. con- 
sclousness and conflict.” 


3. I believe in social development through experimental democracy, 
not in the “cataclysmic theory’ of social progress. 


[March 23, 1925.] 


Editorial Comment 


Curtis Williford Reese was for forty years a dynamic 
influence in many fields of intellectual and social con- 
cern. As an author, lecturer, preacher, editor, and 
administrator he challenged and inspired many leaders 
in religion, philosophy, social work, adult education, 
and civic affairs. He had the rare ability of being able 
to understand divergent points of view and of recon- 
ciling opposing forces. He was a radical who maintained 
the confidence of the conservatives, an individualist 
with a social conscience, a man of conviction and cour- 
age who had practical insights which gave soundness 


to his prophetic leadership. 


Over a period of thirty years, Curtis Reese was a 
contributor, Managing Editor, and Editor of UNITY. 
In honoring him in this issue we are having him speak 
to us again by presenting a few of his many articles 
and editorials. Many of the situations discussed are 
dated but the incisiveness of his analyses and the prin- 


ciples he brought to bear upon them are still valid today. 


The world is a better place because of Curtis Reese. 
If those of us who live on after him would hear and 
heed the principles he so clearly set forth, we could 
carry on and make it still a better world. 


We salute Curtis Reese and are happy to have known 


him. 
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Power and Responsibility 


[February 1947. 


America should remember: 


1. That with great power goes 
great responsibility. ‘The tempta- 
tions of power are such that only 
greatness of spirit can -save a 
nation from its misuse. By the 
responsible use of power in behalf 
of just purposes—such as feeding 
the hungry, protecting the op- 
pressed, and building a world or- 
der— America can enhance her 
greatness and extend her power. 
Otherwise she will miss her op- 
portunity for greatness on an un- 
precedented scale. 

2. ‘That professions are vali- 
dated by appropriate actions. The 
principles of our Declaration of 
Independence, our Bill of Rights, 
and our democratic creed of equal- 
ity constitute exalted professions. 
But the tribunal of mankind will 
judge America not by these pro- 
fessions but by actions appro- 
priate to them—such as participa- 
tion of all the citizens in the 
privileges and obligations of gov- 
ernment, security of all the citi- 
zens in the right to earn a liveli- 
hood, equality before the law, 
and, in general, fairness and 
generosity in our customs and 
practices. Actions must corre- 
spond to professions. 

3. [hat liberty is maintained 
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by vigilance and propagated by 
pressure. America cannot afford 
to let up for a moment in resist- 
ing encroachments upon the area 
of liberty. Sinister forces are al- 
ways at work, and must be con- 
stantly opposed. ‘The pressure of 
public opinion—through organi- 
zations, means of communication 
and election machinery—is forever 
necessary to counteract intoler- 
ance and to press the claims of 
freedom. 


4. ‘That the patterns of the past 
are not sufficient for the plans of 
the future. America is growing in 
complexity and her problems are 
becoming increasingly acute. The 
patterns of a primitive economy 
will not meet the needs of today. 
Plans that our founding fore- 
fathers could not project—such as 
the IT.V.A., the proposed M.V.A.., 
and suggested schemes for the re- 
organization of urban _life—re- 
quire imagination and inventive- 
ness that go beyond the simple 
patterns of early days. America’s 
characteristic venturesomeness 
should not hesitate to tackle new 
problems in new ways. | 


5. ‘That the world reputation 
of a great power is sensitive to 
every diplomatic move. America 
cannot afford to risk her reputa- 


tion by gaining short-run advan- 
tages won by shrewd diplomacy 
at the cost of her long-run pur- 
poses in the building of a free 
world. The temperature of man- 
kind responds quickly to the 
democratic integrity, or the lack 
of it, in America’s international 
dealings. Every move of our State 
Department is anxiously watched 


and eagerly weighed in the capt- 
tals of the world. We must not 
depend on a rule-of-thumb policy 
in our international dealings. We 
must develop a policy that is con- 
sistent with democratic purposes 
and adhere to it in the counsels of 
the nations. 

These are things that America 
cannot afford to forget. 


The New Church 


[January 5, 1925.] 


Coie ttLERE will be a new | 


wm church founded on social 
7 science and having as its 
supporting pillars all the attested 
facts of all the sciences. Woven 
into its structure will be all the 
values and all the beauties known 
to the best minds of the ages. 
This church of the new day will 
have a new pulpit. I am not for- 
getful of the glories of the old. I 
am not forgetful of ancient ora- 
tory, and Hebrew prophecy, and 
Christian gospel which resulted 
in the practice of preaching. In 
ancient classical oratory, in the 
fervid addresses of the Hebrew 
prophets, and in the gospel of the 
founders of Christianity we have 
the artistic and effective use of 
language as an instrument in pub- 
lic service. But the old pulpit is 
tottering. Its once unrivaled glory 
is fading. Its days of prophecy are 
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gone. Decay has set in. But al- 
ready the materials of the new 
pulpit are being hewn out of the 
materials of the new day. ‘The 
oracle of modernity shall be es- 
tablished where once stood the 
altars of the ancient. The new 
pulpit will be recognized as the 
seat of the public expression of 
the most high truths. This func- 
tion of the pulpit is no small task. 
When I contemplate the respon- 
sibility of the modern pulpit I 
feel like saying with an old Vir- 
ginia divine, “I cannot preach, I 
never have preached, I have never 
heard anybody who could preach.”’ 

The new minister must be a 
man among men. His life must 
be lived not in seclusion but in 
the wide open. He must not be 
set apart from the world, but ac- 
tive in the midst of the world. As 
he moves among men his mark 


of distinction must not be strange 
attire but integrity of purpose 
and sincerity of soul. He must 
know no master other than truth. 
He must let neither personal 
circumstances nor the influence 
of persons alter the fundamental 
content and tone of his message. 
It is better to worship at the altar 
of the past than to be subsidized 
by the unholy forces of the pres- 
ent. He must consider no word 
of his own nor of any other per- 
son as final. He must never at- 
tempt to close the book of life. 
He must not be a preserver and 
guardian of dogmas but a friend 
of the truth. He must be free 
from all professionalism, and from 
all stereotyped methods. He must 
not be a fossil in the strata of 
yesterday but a living force in the 
movements of the day. 

The message of the new pulpit 
must be inspirationally informa- 
tive. It must synthesize and cor- 
rect and enlarge academic instruc- 
tion: It must shed new light on 
matters thought to be closed for- 
ever. It must open the gates of 
every field of thought. It must 
deal with mass movements and 
the psychological forces back of 
them. It must clarify public 
opinion and create public con- 
science. Above all, the new mes- 
sage must have the approval of 
the preacher’s whole being. Men- 
tal and emotional reservations are 
alike dishonest. The crucifixion 
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of intellect and emotion is the 
negation of life and the will to 
death. The message of the new 
preacher must be the life of his 
whole being translated into liv- 
ing words. No matter how great 
the price, the preacher must be 
true to this vision of a living 
message. 

Accompanying this new pulpit 
must be a new ritual. ‘here must 
be instituted a liturgy lyrical and 
modern, aspirational and creative, 
reverential and socially useful. 


The forms of public religious 


service must be made to reinforce 
the forward-looking, independent, 
creative tendencies of the partici- 
pants and to inhibit the backward- 
looking, imitative, dependent 
tendencies. ‘The readings, hymns, 
prayer, and benedictions of the 
new service will embody the con- 
temporary values, interpret emer- 
ging goals, satisfy the intellect, 
and stir the deepest emotions. 
Where the symbols and imagery 
of the old ritual reinforce cre- 
dulity and dependence, the sym- 


bols and imagery of the new 


ritual will reinforce courage and 
imagination. The new ritual will 
not be less lyrical than the old but 
it will contribute more to the uni- 
fication of experience. It will not 
be less reverent but more inspi- 
rational. It will embody in its 
content not a world of caprice but 
a world of order. It will synthe- 
size life and give dynamic and pur- 


pose to the whole of life. It will 
be intimately concerned with all 
social instrumentalities, with ed- 
ucation and politics, with science 
and art. It will seek not only to 
interpret these but to guide them. 
It will weave into spiritual devo- 
tion all that is native to human 
life. 

There will be a new pew also. 
A pew that knows the past and 
loves its good but which does not 
cower before its precedents and 
precepts. A pew able to appre- 
ciate the machinery of the com- 
monplace but able also to see the 
utopia of the soul. A pew that 
welcomes new truths, that longs 
for social redemption, and works 


for its coming. A pew that 
recognizes and respects honest 
thought, frank utterance, and 


brave conduct. 

With such a pulpit, such a 
ritual, and such a pew there will 
indeed be a new church, one 
whose desires and abilities will be 
committed to the needs and the 
opportunities of the new day. 
Such a church will become the 
world’s chief mobilizing agent of 
social thought and its most effec- 
tive director of social thought 
into social conduct. Such a church 
will not be merely an onlooker 
where battles are fought for fun- 
damental human rights and new 
prospects. Many of the most 
honored churches of the past re- 
sounded with ringing appeals for 
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human freedom and for stainless 
flags. ‘The most honored churches 
of the future will be those that 
inspirationally coordinate the spir- 
itual forces with economic, social, 
and esthetic forces. ‘There are yet 
wrongs to be righted and goals 
to be achieved. ‘There are yet 
charlatans and profiteers and dem- 
agogues and blind leaders of the 
blind who threaten to plunge the 
world, so recently roseate with 
hope, back into chaotic darkness. 
The issue today is back to anarchy, 
autocracy, imperialism, or forward 
to order, democracy, fellowship. 
The church that would live must 
be found fighting for order, de- 
mocracy, fellowship. 


The church of the new day will 
be strong for progress, for unt- 
versal education, for universal 
health, for individual freedom, 
for social rights, and for every 
worthy human cause. 

Let us hail the new day and 
Let the old 
shibboleths go. ‘The essentials of 
religion will be rediscovered and 
enriched and ennobled. Worthy 
living in accord with the possi- 
bilities of nature, unconquerable 
loyalty to noble purposes, love 
unrimmed by class or creed or 
race—these are the soul of rell- 
gion, and in their name the new 
church shall go forth like an army 
with banners, conquering and to 


the new religion! 


conquer! 


The Abraham Lincoln Centre Ideal 


| January 


rather a set of ideals. It is a wirk- 
ing model of a divine faith in 
humanity, in religion, and in 
social democracy; in humanity— 
beneath race and nationality; in 
religion—beyond creed and 
church; in democracy—above in- 
dividual and competitive ways. 
1. Abraham Lincoln Centre 
stands for cosmopolitanism. In 
theory many movements are cos- 
mopolitan, but not many are actu- 
ally so. Most people are bound 
hand and foot by the chains of 
social bigotry. The “Nordic” is 
only one of many racial myths; 
but Lincoln Centre will have none 
of this racial myth-making. It 
stands for the humanity beneath 
all races. This uncompromising 
stand for cosmopolitanism is both 
weakness and strength. It is the 
strength of a spiritual ideal but it 
is a difficult ideal for many people 
to uphold. ‘The fact that cosmopol- 
itanism is a difficult ideal and 
that comparatively few people are 
willing to uphold it, is all the more 
reason why those who do affirm it 
should unfalteringly support it. 
2. Abraham Lincoln Centre 
stands for world religion. Among 
the speakers, lecturers, teachers, 
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and pupils of Lincoln Centre are 
adherents of many faiths, also 
some of no church affiliation. 
Lincoln Centre does not ask 
whether one is Jew or Christian, 
orthodox or heterodox, believer 
or non-believer. It finds essential 
religion in all churches and in no 
church. It was the founder of 
Lincoln Centre, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, who organized the “World's 
Parliament of Religions” in 1893. 
The cause of religion, unrimmed 
by sect and creed and race, always 
commanded his first allegiance. 
Lincoln Centre hears gladly the 
voice of the prophet irrespective 
of his label. This also is both 
weakness and strength; weakness, 
in that bigotry and intolerance 
still wield a wicked sword; 
strength, in that religion is mighty 
and will prevail. 

3. Abraham Lincoln Centre 
stands for experimental democ- 
racy. Experimental democracy in- 
volves three things: (a) freedom 
of investigation, (b) social ideal- 
ism, and (c) the cooperative 
spirit. 

The truth is not always obvious. 
It must sometimes be sought after 
with skill-and diligence. Hence, 
the necessity for free speech, free 
press, and free assembly. Lincoln 
Centre takes the Bill of Rights 


seriously, and provides a Friday 
Morning Forum where experts are 
utterly free to present the results 
of investigations in their several 
fields. Sometimes the speaker is a 
deposed Bishop, again he is a 
Bishop in good and regular stand- 
ing; sometimes he is a careful 
scientist, again he is a reformer 
flaming with zeal; sometimes he 
is an alert philosopher, again he 
is a genius in social technique. 
But free discussion is not for its 
own sake, though that alone 
would justify it. 

Abraham: Lincoln Centre is 
socially idealistic. It believes in 
brotherhood and _ the _ practical 
implications of brotherhood. It 
believes that things that should 
be, can be. To it, hope is sub- 
stance and visions are evidence of 
things yet to be seen. 

But freedom. and _ idealism, 
though basic and dynamic, are 


incomplete without cooperation. 
Hence, Lincoln Centre seeks to 
maintain interracial, interna- 
tional, and interreligious sym- 
pathy and insight. 

Experimentalism,too, is strength 
and weakness; weakness in that 
many want social fixity, strength 
in that well-grounded ideals are 
always the realities that endure. 

This, then, is the Lincoln Cen- 
tre ideal. To the old friends, let 
it be said that this ideal has been 
maintained thrqugh great trials 
and tribulations, by the sacrifices 
of great and good souls. At times 
the clouds have hung low but al- 
ways the star has pierced the 
gloom. ‘To others of kindred 
mind, let it be said that Lincoln 
Centre extends an invitation to a 
great adventure, dificult but chal- 
lenging, leading to a land not 
fully discerned but one full of 
radiant hope. 


From the very first, Unitarians preached the divinity of man. But 
whether we believe in man as good or bad, or in truth some of both, 
we begin with man and proceed from man to whatever world view 
may seem most hopeful and satisfying to the individual Unitarian. It 
can be stated confidently, on no less authority than that of Ephraim 
Emerton, that the Unitarian’s “religious thinking begins with and 
centers about the idea of man himself as an independent, self-deter- 
mining being. His religion is a religion of humanity, starting from 
human impulses, limited by human capacities, working by human \ 
methods, and expressing itself in human ways.” To this classic ae. 
ance I merely add: To understand that to minister to man is worship 


in its noblest sense is the beginning of spiritual wisdom. aces 


[May 17, 1937.) 


Historical Background of Humanism 
[July 20, 1931.) 


SJASICALLY there are 
te three major philosophies 
] w ) of life: the materialistic, 
the theistic, and the humanistic. 
The modern humanist finds both 
materialism and theism unsatis- 
factory. 

Unfortunately for materialism, 
the atom has been found to con- 
sist of lesser units of uncertain 
nature, which sometimes take on 
rather spooky ways of behaving. 
Any effort to explain the nature 
of matter requires the use of terms 
that are suggestive of anything 
else but a block universe. : 

‘The modern humanist also 
finds the theistic philosophy of 
life not sufficient to account for 
the doings of the cosmos. Theism 
takes such terms as “moral,” 
“intelligent will,” and the like 
and applies them to a totality 
which is non-human, though in- 
cluding the human. ‘The universe 
seems to be either above or below 
good and evil, and irreconcilable 
with theistic concern for human 
affairs. | 

All that Humanism itself can 
claim is that it offers possibly 
fewer difficulties as a philosophy 
of life than do materialism and 
theism: It does not ‘claim ‘to be 
free from- difficulties. 

Neither the antiquity nor. the 
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modernity of an idea, as such, is 
an argument for or against the 
validity of an idea. True, there 
might be some practical advantage 
in starting a movement de novo, 
provided, of course, one could 
find an idea that had no history. 
However this may be, Humanism 
has a history and must make the 
most of it. 

Into the field of Greek thought 
some 500 B.C. came a group of 
teachers called Sophists. Protag- 
oras was perhaps the greatest of 
this group. He it was who gave 
us the text: “Man is the measure 
of all things.” Protagoras applied 
Heraclitus’ doctrine of flux to the 
human mind. He had his doubts 
about the existence of the gods 
and, what is more, he said so 
quite frankly. Moreover, he 
taught the relativity of truth. 
Such heresy was not to be toler- 
ated. Protagoras was banished and 
perished at sea. This victory by 
force of the orthodoxy of that day 
was one of the greatest blows ever 
dealt to the free inquiry of free 
minds. But a mere physical vic- 
tory could not forever retard the 
teachings involved. 

The modern humanist is in- 
debted in no small degree to the 
ancient Sophists in several re- 
spects; among them, the teaching 


that reality is to be altered for 
human ends, that knowledge is 
instrumental, that education 1s a 
real change of attitude and not 
the. mere possession of facts, and 
that language is for the control of 
facts not to supply material for 
verbal acrobatics. 

The humanists of the Renais- 
sance period were a diverse group 
but in the main they agreed on 
making much use of Greek and 
Latin classics which attended more 
to the human situation and less 
to so-called divine matters than 
was the case with their contem- 
poraries. Moreover, they restored 
the experimental method, secu- 
larized culture, and regarded 
knowledge as instrumental. While 
many of this period made the typ1- 
cal mistake of putting new wine 
into old bottles, they neverthe- 
less did much to restore human 
worth and dignity. 

Also the enlightenment period, 
from the middle of the seventeenth 
to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, might properly be termed 
humanistic. ‘This period was 
marked by renewed emphasis on 
science and human reason in the 


effort to free the mind from dog- 
matism and authority and to:cast 
new light upon religious feelings 
and sentiments. The enlighten- 
ment period was a continuation of 
the spirit of both the Renaissance. 
and the Reformation. It marked 
a rather complete break with 
theological cultural norms. 


The religion of humanity led 
by Comte, while somewhat arti- 
ficial, was in its doctrines and 
practices thoroughly non-theolog- 
ical and so belongs in the human- 
ist tradition. 


Into the immediate background 
of modern Humanism must be 
incorporated the life and the 
teachings of John Dewey, and also 
the whole modern scientific and 
educational and realistic move- 
ments in so far as they aim to 
discover, create, or control facts 
for human ends without regard to 
theological loyalties. 


Thus it may be seen that Hu- 
manism is well-rooted in the past. 
Also Humanism is the modern 
attitude toward life grown into 
a philosophy of life. But that is 
another story. 


It but remains for religion to place human responsibility at the core 


of its gospel, and the human task at the heart of its endeavors. 
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From We Speak of Life. 


America—The Altar of Democracy 


[June 1941.) 


T his suggests a service that Amer: 
ica can and should render to the 
hard-pressed opponents of Nazi 
aggression. Such a service America 
is now performing with increas- 
ing speed and effectiveness. It 1s 
my hope that this speed can be 
increased and this effectiveness 
multiplied. In a real sense the 
hope of democratic liberty de- 
pends on America’s arsenal. 

Vice-President Wallace has spo- 
ken of America as the granary of 
democracy. This, too, suggests a 
service that America can and 
should render to the nations whose 
food resources are being depleted 
by the ravages of the aggressor, 
and whose belts are being tight- 
ened as they battle for the preser- 
vation of at least a minimum of 
human freedom. 

The arsenal and the granary 
are mutually supporting. Neither 
can be successful without the 
other. Both must be fully de- 
voted, to the full measure of their 
capacity, to the cause of freedom. 
Only so can peoples throughout 
the world have another chance to 
build the kind of democracy that 


good-—people.. everywhere have 
longed to build, and which to a 
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limited extent they have achieved 
over wide areas that are now 
threatened by the weight of over- 
powering invasion. 

But an arsenal and a granary 
are not enough. The arsenal 
cannot be effective, nor the gran- 
ary sufficient unless America is 
also the altar of democracy. Here 
on these shores, on these wide 
plains and high mountains; here 
where nature has lavished gifts 
in abundant profusion; here 
where the protection of oceans 
and distance has thus far spared 
us from the horrors experienced 
by other portions of the globe;— 
here in America we must purify 
and consecrate democracy, and so 
make it more worthy of preserv- 
ing for our children, and more 
worthy of extending to the re- 
motest corners of all the conti- 
nents and to the smallest islands 
of all the seas. 

Precedent to such purification 
and consecration there must be 
deep-felt recognition that we have 
not yet attained democracy; that 
we have fallen far short of even 
our imperfect understanding of 
democracy; that we have at times 
deliberately sinned against the 
ideals of democracy; and that in 
unnumbered ways we have abused 
our heritage and failed in our 


opportunities. I commend to the 
hosts of democracy in America 
such penitence as will evidence a 
genuine desire to forsake the evils 
that have shamed and mocked us. 
Because our professions have been 
great, our failures are all the more 
grave. 

Penitence, however, must not 
exhaust itself in regrets. [here 
must be a great commitment also. 
Our democracy must rise from the 
altar with a new vision of things 
that should be and an unfaltering 
determination to make them what 
they could be. 


In hours like these through 
which we are passing, when con- 
sciences are a bit more sensitive 
and minds more alert than usual 
in less strenuous times, we should 
reéxamine our understanding of 
what democracy means in terms 
of devotion and sacrifice as well 
as of security and peace; in terms 
of responsibility and progressive 
development as well as of present 
safety and past achievements. This 
we must do at home, not as an 
excuse for failure to do our duty 
abroad, but as part of our prep- 
aration for the larger responsi- 
bilities, world-wide in scope, 
that now rest upon American 
shoulders. 

It is a sobering process to think 
of America’s role in determining 
the immediate outcome of the 
present world crisis; and it is even 


more sobering to think of Amer- 
ica’s role in the days and the years 
ahead. ‘The march of events for 
the last century has placed Amer- 
ica 1N a position of great power 
and of greater responsibility. 
We possess such political, eco- 
nomic, and technical strength that 
we could not, even if we would, 
return to the old isolation. By 
circumstances and events we are 
committed to a large role in the 
world affairs of the future. 

To religious-minded people this 
situation presents a challenge of 
the first magnitude. That chal- 
lenge is nothing less than to make 
American democracy eminently 
worthy of the loyalty of the citi- 
zenry at home and of the confi- 
dence of the multitudes abroad. 
There must be no rationalization 
of the wrongs suffered by minority 
groups; no attempted justification 
of poverty amid plenty; and no 
excuse for terrorism and abuse. 
We must see to it that wrongs are 
righted, that poverty is eliminated, 
and that justice prevails for all. 

To this large task of purifying 
and consecrating democracy at 
home, and of extending the ideal 
and the fact of democracy abroad, 
every religious-minded person 
should commit himself fully. Then 
and then only shall America be- 
in truth the altar of de- 
mocracy. 


come 
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Social Group Work 


[September 19, 1938.] 


"WHE term group work is 
fai one that has only recent- 
7% ly come into general use. 
It was not until the Montreal 
Conference of Social Workers, in 
1935, that group work was. given 
recognition on the program as a 
division comparable in_ impor- 
tance to case work, health service, 
and community organization. 
Since that time a number of com- 
mittees in various parts of the 
country have attempted to clarify 
and coordinate the miscellaneous 
purposes and programs that make 
up the activities of settlements, 
neighborhood groups, Y’s, and 
other similar agencies. 

Group work may be defined as 
the process of developing persons 
by means of the interplay of per- 
sonalities in group situations. 
Without this or some _ similar 
clear-cut understanding of what 
the group work agencies aim to 
do, we may run around in circles 
but we shall never reach our 
goals. 

The primary assumptions un- 
derlying this understanding of the 
nature of group work are (1) 
that methods should be deter- 
mined by the objectives to be 
achieved; (2) that objectives 
should be tee the light 
of a clear-cut, comprehensive so- 
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cial philosophy; (3) that group 
work philosophy should be based 
on objectively determined facts 
regarding the actual needs of peo- 
ple, including that of the privacy 
of experience, as well as that of 
the interplay of personalities in 
group situations; and (4) that the 
program from nursery to adult 
cultural activities should be 
illumined and guided by the goal 
of voluntary cooperation of in- 
telligent individuals in a free so- 
ciety as the aim and end of hu- 
man effort. 

More specifically, group work 
agencies need to clarify their ob- 
jectives that relate to the social 
experience of individuals. Among 
these objectives I would give first 
place to these: 

1. The development of toler- 
ance by planned contacts of a 
casual. nature with persons and 
groups of diverse cultural and 
racial backgrounds — without 
which tolerance democratic so- 
ciety offers no hope for a dis- 
traught world. 

2. The development of sym- 
pathetic understanding by means 
of first-hand experience in’ play 
and. study with persons and 
groups with which integration is 
not even sought. 

3. The development of con- 


sideration for others by means of 
limited association with persons 
and groups that labor under 
peculiar handicaps. Group work 
agencies should make some spe- 
cial provision for maladjusted 
persons. Such persons should not 
be excluded from their programs. 

4. The development of aspira- 
tion by contact with persons and 
groups representing achievements 
that are socially valuable. ‘This 1s 
one of the justifications of having 
residents in settlements. 

5. [The development of gen- 
tility by means of social experi- 
ence in appropriate settings. To 
this end settlements should beau- 
tify and dignify their plants as 
effectively as funds will permit. 

It is my feeling that any pro- 
gram which fails to develop, in 
the lives of persons, tolerance and 
sympathy, consideration and as- 
piration, as well as gentility and 
graciousness, fails in its chief ex- 
cuse for existence—irrespective of 
whatever else it may do in the 
way of meliorating human needs 
or integrating persons into groups. 

There are, also, objectives relat- 
ing to the more intimate group 
experience of the individual which 
should be kept clearly in mind: 

1. ‘he development of primary 
loyalties of a kind that readily 
become inclusive of secondary 
groups; that is to say, the kind of 
family loyalty that is of greatest 
social value is that which is so 
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understood and practiced that it 
may readily expand to include 
other groups with which the in- 
dividual has his secondary rela- 
tionships. 

2. ‘The development of a read1- 
ness to form new groups for 
special purposes, together with 
willingness to dissolve such groups 
when they shall have fulfilled 
their purpose. It is well known 
that the world is full of groups 
which, however valid: may have 
been their function in times past, 
have long since ceased to be of 
vital significance in the life of the 
present day. ‘The world still 
awaits the development of effec- 
tive means of dispatching group 
organizations that have outlived 
their usefulness. 

3. The development of facility 
in passing with ease from group 
to group. One of the chief marks 
of a developed personality is the 
ease with which he passes from 
group to group and the intelli- 
gence with which he functions in 
these various groups. In other 
words, I am advocating the devel- 
opment of an attitude which 
minimizes the significance of 
groups as such. Persons do not 
exist for groups. Groups exist for 
persons. Ability to stand alone 
when necessary, even in opposi- 
tion to the group, is a primary 
virtue. 

Another objective relating to 
the group experience of the in- 


dividual, and one which group 
work agencies need to rethink, is 
the development of confidence in 
expert leadership in contrast with 
the so-called natural leaders. It is 
still thought by many in the 
group work field that the best 
leadership for groups is_ that 
which is indigenous and is drafted 
by the group; that which can 
appeal to the tendency of the 
group itself; and that can charac- 
teristically express the group. In 
contrast with this llegedly “‘nat- 
ural leader,” it is said that the 
professional is ‘extraneous to the 
group; that he must be grafted 
on; that he appeals to tendencies 
outside of the group; that he im- 
presses the group instead of ex- 
pressing it. 

It is my opinion that this 
philosophy is inadequate for any- 
thing other than the most tem- 
porary-andlimited objectives. An 
expert leader may be able at times 
to make some use of the so-called 
“natural leader’; but dependence 
in any large way upon anything 
other than the most expert leader- 
ship that it is possible to secure 
is to leave individual attitudes 
and social situations in their nat- 
urally chaotic condition, and to 
fail in the larger problem of de- 
veloping attitudes and creating 
social situations that are based on 
objectively determined needs of 
the persons, involved. 

A final division is that of ob- 
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jectives relating to social attitudes 
and action. In so far as the facil- 
ities and the staff of a group work 
agency permit, the program 
should deliberately plan: 

1. ‘The development of a sense 
of joy in community undertakings 
by means of participation in gala 
and festive neighborhood occa- 
sions. America especially needs 
to slough off its somber and 
funereal raiments and learn how 
to participate in occasions that 
bring joy and gladness, release 
and festivity into the lives of 
people. 

2. Ihe development of a dis- 
position to examine the prevail- 
ing social structure and to par- 
ticipate constructively in its re- 
making. 

3. Ihe development of a scien- 
tific attitude in the study of social 
problems and the use. of human 
values in appraising social pro- 
grams. 

4. ‘The development of a sense 
of responsibility for community 
well-being by means of participa- 
tion in projects, the results of 
which actually make an_  ob- 
servable difference in the safety or 
the character or the beauty of the 
community. There are few things . 
that give greater exhilaration of . 
spirit than the consciousness of 
having actually taken part in a 
community improvement, the re- 
sults of which can be seen in the 
physical situation. 


5. ‘The development of critical 
and creative citizenship by means 
of study, discussion, and participa- 
tion in groups that call in ques- 
tion the established order or 
‘portray the kind of social order 
that should be, involving the ex- 
amination of the causes of exist- 
ing conditions and the resources 
and instrumentalities available 
for the bringing about of im- 
proved conditions. 

6. The development of appre- 
ciation and knowledge of cor- 
porate life and a will to share in 
its activities and obligations. How 
can government be trusted to per- 
sons who have no knowledge and 
appreciation of corporate life and 
no desire to participate in it? 

7. The development of a sense 
of social heritage and of the sig- 
nificance of present behavior for 
the future of mankind. Youth 
should be taught that tomorrow 
depends on both today and yes- 
terday. 

8. Ihe development of plane- 
tary-mindedness by means of study 
and experience that cross both 
natural and artificial lines of de- 
marcation between racial, reli- 
gious, and national groups, and 
that point toward a cooperative 
world order. 

These objectives of social group 
work, if taken seriously, would 
lead to a keener appreciation of 
settlements and neighborhood 
houses as institutes for the devel- 


opment of attitudes and charac- 
teristics that lend themselves to 
the building of complete citizen- 
ship in a democratic society. So 
long as such institutions are 
thought of by the wider commu- 
nity simply in terms of meliorat- 
ing and salvaging agencies they 
cannot and should not expect to 
receive the community support 
that is necessary to maintain them 
on an adequate basis. 

It should be added that the 
objectives of group work agencies 
are intimately tied up with suc- 
cessful case work. The objective : 
of case work is to adjust the in- 
dividual to his environing situa- 
tion in such a way as to enable 
him to recreate his environment 
to meet his needs. But since the 
individual’s environment includes 
many groups, to some of which 
he is related in various ways, the 
case worker finds himself at once 
in the midst of group sityations. 
And the group worker frequently 
finds individuals who do _ not 
readily respond to group work 
techniques and who réquire spe- 
cial individual attention. It 1s 
obvious, therefore, that the tech- 
niques of these two types of social 
work are supplementary and that 
good social work requires famil- 
larity with both. Just as group 
work needs to be freed from too 
exclusive association with recrea- 
tion, so does case work need to be 
freed from its too exclusive asso- 
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ciation with abnormal problems. 
Both group and case techniques 
are available for use in the or- 
dinary situations of social life; 


‘and both, if properly understood 
and cticed, will be found of 


permanent value in any sort of 
society of which the mind of man 


has as yet conceived. 

The group work agencies must 
enlarge their purposes and objec- 
tives if they are to become domi- 
nant forces in the building of a 
larger society for larger person- 


alities. 


Essentials of Humanism 


[December 28, 1925.] 


l. The absolute uniqueness of 
each person’s philosophy. 


A philosophy is the outgrowth 
of the unique nature and experi- 
ence of the philosopher. The 
unique .human equation cannot 
be removed from a philosophical 
system. Iherefore philosophy 1s 
not one but many. [his pluralism 
of human outlook shows the 
futility of seeking a universally 
valid cosmic point of view. Hence 
the humanist is at once egocentric 
in that he consciously looks upon 
life through his own windows, 
and essentially modest in that he 
is unwilling to read the impres- 
sions and ideas of individual per- 
sons into cosmic life as a whole. 
So he regards philosophy.as a 
useful instrument, but as basically 
personal and improvable. 
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2. Life is in the making and 
we are participants in the 
process. 


a. The complement of the 
uniqueness of each _ person's 
philosophy is in the multiple and 
evolving nature of life itself. Life 
is a complex of personal and 
other-than-personal processes, 
which so interpenetrate that 
neither can be regarded as “high- 
er” than the other. Hence “per- 
sonality’ cannot be segregated 
and held to be more worthful than 
the “impersonal processes.” 


b. To the humanist creative 
evolution is a fact, not a meré 
figure of speech. He takes evolu- 
tion seriously, and so refuses to 
“sew up the Universe” or to “put 
the end in the beginning.” New 
levels of creation actually result 


in new things, not in a mere re- 
adjustment of old things. 


c. The cause of the evolution- 
ary process is not a push from 
_below nor a pull from above, but 
a creative impulse within. Life 
processes are not mechanistic, but 
organic. A machine is built of 
inflexible parts; an organism is 
flexible and self-regulative. ‘Che 
moves of the parts of a machine 
are caused by anterior moves. The 
moves of the parts of an organism 
are caused by anterior moves, by 
inner changes, and by future pos- 
sibilities-that is by ideas and 
ideals. ‘Ihe humanist believes 
mightily in the causal nature of 
things yet to be. 


3. The intelligent control of 
materials, processes, and 
ideals for human ends. 


Humanism is not a method of 
solving the problem of knowing, 
but an attitude toward the prob- 
lem of making human life rich 
and full and glorious. It finds the 
test of worth in contribution to 
human well-being. Its basic meth- 
od of personal and social prog- 
ress is intelligent cooperation with 
and control of life processes. ‘The 
technique of cooperation and con- 
trol must be worked out experi- 
mentally, and altered in the light 
of subsequent experience. But 
always the primary aim is central, 
viz., human well-being. 


Presuppositions of Democracy 


[March 4, 1940.] 


EMOCRACY is best un- 
f derstood not in terms of 
particular social arrange- 
ments and political techniques 
but in terms of presuppositions 
and goals in the light of which 
social arrangements and political 
techniques are appraised. The 
identification of democracy with 
means rather than ends is respon- 
sible for much of the current mis- 
understanding and misrepresenta- 
tion of popular government. 
Democracy is primarily concerned 
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with ends, and only secondarily 
with means. Means derive their 
democratic or undemocratic char- 
acter from the ends they serve. 
Means may also be ends, and so 
possess democratic values aside 
from the main objectives they are 
alleged to serve; but even then 
they must be judged by the major 
ends served. For example, the 
popular election of innumerable 
minor public officials, including 
municipal judges, may as process 
possess some democratic value, but 


as end undermine the justice and 
efficacy On, which the success of 
the democratic experiment de- 
pends. It is imperative, therefore, 
that believers in democracy learn 
to distinguish between the genu- 
ine democracy of real democrats 
and the spurious democracy of 
rabble-rousing demagogues who 
have no conception of what 
democracy 1eally means. 

1. Io me democracy means that 
all persons are equal in their 
claims upon one another for just, 
fair, and considerate treatment. 
Wherever any person, in any con- 
nection, is dealt with on any basis 
other than what of justice, fair- 
ness, and consideration applied to 
the merits of the particular sit- 
uation, without regard to age, sex, 
race, color, creed, place of birth, 
social status, or any other extra- 
neous consideration, there democ- 
racy is absent; and such a situa- 
tion cannot be made democratic 
by the simple device of filling bal- 
lot boxes with slips of paper. 

2. Like unto the claims of each 
upon all for just, fair, and con- 
siderate treatment is a second 
meaning of democracy, viz., that 
no person should be denied status 
on account.of racial or other nat- 
ural-group origin. This means 
that in a genuine democracy every 
public and semi-public position 
and every honorific recognition 
should not only be theoretically 
but actually open to all citizens 


on the basis of qualification and 
merit without any regard what- 
ever as to whether they are Cau- 
casoid, Negroid, Mongoloid, or 
any conceivable combination of 
racial genes. Wherever race, color, 
or nationality is used to influence, 
or does in fact influence, the out- 
come of elections, appointments, 
or other like contests, there de- 
mocracy is violated. In America 
we have a good basis of genuine 
democracy and we have made 
some headway in that direction. 
The blood of many peoples runs 
in the veins of our national life, 
and we are the heirs of many 
traditions; but as yet we revert 
all too often to the narrowness of 
ethnocentric primitivity. [ am not 
saying that group conviction 
should not be weighed to deter- 
mine to what extent undemocratic 
influences have molded attitudes 
and opinions. What I am saying 
is that the accident of geographic, 
cultural, or racial origin as such 
should have no weight at all. 
Specifically what I mean is that 
until we are willing for a Jew or 
a Negro or a member of any other 
such minority group in our de- 
mocracy to sit in the President’s 
chair and all other chairs within 
the gift of the electorate, and to 
receive full status in any situation, 
we have not become of age dem- 
ocratically. 


3. To me democracy means 
that the well-being of each person 


is the primary concern of all and 
the major purpose of the whole 
social structure. [his meaning of 
democracy, viz., the well-being of 
each person, should be thought of 


‘in definite contrast especially with 


the bromidic statement so oft re- 
peated that democracy means “the 
greatest good for the greatest 
number.” “The greatest good for 
the greatest number”’ is a vicious 
slogan reverting to the days when 
it was assumed that a few must 
be doomed for the good of the 
many. A genuine democracy 
would make no such assumption. 
On the contrary, such a democ- 
racy would assume the possibility 
of a social order wherein the 
vicarious suffering of the few 
would not be required for the 
good of the many; and much less 
the vicarious suffering of the 
many for the good of the few. To 
assume that any must be socially 
doomed is to deny the very basis 
of democracy, i.e., the inviolabil- 
ity of each personality. 


4. It follows from the dem- 
ocratic doctrine of the “well- 
being of each” that organizational 
forms and processes derive their 


_ worth from the effectiveness with 


which they serve persons. Conse- 
quently in democracy no institu- 
tion or process as such should 
ever be regarded as inherently 
worthful or of permanent value. 
Effectiveness in the meeting of 
human needs should be the sole 
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criterion in judging the worth of 
home, school, church, and state; 
and of their social and economic 
auxiliaries, including courts and 
private property. This is not a 
new teaching. You will recall that 
it was once said that the Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath. The reassertion of 
this ancient doctrine should be a 
challenge to our current institu- 
tions to make good democratically 
or be prepared to step aside and 
make way for others. I for one 
am so firmly convinced of the 
social worth of the institution 
of private property that I want a 
social arrangement such that each 
person can in fact become a 
holder of private property. When- 
ever any institutional form or 
social process demonstrates the 
universality of its worth in the 
service of persons, it will require 
little defense in democratic so- 
ciety. 

5. [To me democracy means 
that the social estate, both natural 
and achieved, should of right be 
the possession of all and should 
be monopolized by none. I think 
of those major things commonly 
called natural resources, and those 
things resulting from the cumula- 
tive work of many _ persons 
through long periods of time, as 
belonging to the social estate and 
as auxiliary to personally held 
goods. In our pioneer days a 
watering place could not be 


monopolized by anyone. But to- 
day we allow other forms of liquid 
matters flowing from the earth to 
be channeled into reservoirs of 
limited ownership. Perhaps it 1s 
not necessary to push this point 
further than to say that it would 
seem self-evident that .a democ- 
racy would be as diligent in pro- 
tecting the estate of all as it is in 
protecting the estates of individ- 
ual persons. To do so would in 
my judgment go a long way to- 
ward guaranteeing also the pos- 
session of that \which is honestly 
achieved by individual persons 
and of right-belongs to them. 


6. To me democracy means 
that by uniting cooperative effort 
with individual effort it is pos- 
sible to achieve for all the good 
things that are sought by each. 
Assuming the natural estate and 
the cumulative techniques of the 
social estate, plus the incentive, 
within this pattern, of personal 
estates personally achieved, it 
would seem easily possible to 
remove poverty, to provide ade- 
quate medicine, to open the vistas 
of education, and to give all a 
Share inthe satisfactions of 
aesthetic experience. ‘There is 
nothing impossible or particularly 
different about this. Our only 
need is an awakened public con- 
science and a will to devise means 
unhampered by superstitious alle- 
giance to processes often errone- 
ously called democratic. 
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7. Finally to me democracy 
means the continued expansion 
of the areas of liberty; and the 
deepening of the content of lib- 
erty. The imposition of undue 
restrictions on individual be- 
havior in areas where freedom 
and uniqueness: should be culti- 
vated is disastrous to democracy. 
So also is the tendency to think 
of liberty solely in terms of per- 
sonal situations. We have now 
reached the stage in the develop- 
ment of liberty where social con- 
tent must play a larger role in 
the establishment of democracy. 
The liberty to freeze, to go hun- 
gry, to die prematurely, or to 
dwell in ignorance is not dem- 
ocratic liberty. The social imple- 
mentation of liberty is now the 
order of business for democratic 
society. 

So to me democracy is best un- 
derstood in terms of the dream 
of a society in which every per- 
son shall count; in which all re- 
sources, including the abilities 
and achievements of the unusual- 
ly competent, shall be devoted to 
the good of the whole people; in 
which liberty and security shall 
dwell with justice and peace; in 
which free men shall be bound 
together for the guaranty of free- 
dom for all men. That is a great 
dream, in the pursuit of which 
we must never turn back, but to- 
ward which we must build a high- 
way for all men everywhere. 


myy.tE current discussion of 
Ke Humanism renews my 
ne conviction that discrim- 
ination is a most important 
mental process. ‘There can be no 
profitable discussion of a subject 
without clear understanding of 
the issues involved and the dis- 
tinction between these issues and 
similar ones in older discussions. 
Whatever Humanism is or be- 
comes on its positive side, there is 
no excuse for misunderstanding 
it on the negative side. Interested 
persons should read the records 
of Protagoras’ discussions. ‘They 
should read Schiller, Haldane, 
Hobhouse, Dewey, and _ Sellars. 
There is no good reason for the 
current grouping of Humanism 
with Materialism, Positivism, Ra- 
tionalism, and Atheism. 

Consider briefly—but I hope 
discriminately—the negative as- 
pects of Humanism. 

1. Humanism is not Material- 
ism. Materialism is the doctrine 
that things as they now exist are 
the result of “the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms.” It is properly 
contrasted with Animism. It is 
mechanistic, not spiritistic. It be- 
longs to the pre-electron period. 
While the mechanistic hypothesis 
of Materialism has served a useful 
purpose in scientific experimenta- 


The N egative Aspects of Humanism 
[March 29, 1926.] 
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tion, it is now regarded by com- 


petent physicists as an inadequate 
hypothesis. In the realm of psy- 
chology and sociology, Material- 
ism breaks down utterly. At no 
time from Protagoras of the Fifth 
Century B. C. to Schiller of today 
has any responsible humanist 


identified Humanism with Mate- 


rialism. Humanism holds the 
organic, not the mechanistic or 
materialistic, view of life. 

2. Humanism is not Positivism. 
Some of our English Unitarian 
visitors of last year seeing the 
similarities of these movements 
and not noting the essential dif- 
ferences, identified Humanism 
with Positivism. Some of our ra- 
tionalist friends are guilty of the 
same error, even to the point of 
taking the entire Positivist sys- 
tem and styling it Humanism. 
Positivism is a highly artificial 
system outlined by Comte, which 
substitutes the “worship of Hu- 
manity” for the “worship of God,”’ 
“the immortality of influence” for 
the “immortality of the soul,” etc 

Humanism, on the other hand, 
holds that “Humanity” is an 
abstraction having no concrete 
counterpart in objective reality, 
and that influence far from being 
immortal is a highly transitory 
thing. To Humanism “worship” 


means the reverential attitude to- 
wards all that is worthful in per- 
sons and throughout all of life, a 
wistful, hopeful, expectant atti- 
tude of mind; not abjective hom- 
age to either “Humanity” or 
“God.” 

As to immortality, the humanist 
shifts the emphasis from longevity 
to quality. But Humanism en- 
\couirages research in the realm of 
the spirit. In his Studies in Hu- 
manism, Schiller devotes a chapter 
most sympathetic yet 
discussion of “Psychical 


3. Humanism is not Rational- 
ism. Historically, the rationalist 
belongs in the group with the 
intellectualist, idealist, absolutist; 
not with the realist, behaviorist, 
humanist. “Reason” is Rational- 
ism’s God, just as “Humanity” is 
Positivism’s God. Humanism finds 
neither absolute “Reason’”’ 
“reason” as a faculty of mind. But 
it finds intelligence as a function 
of organisms in various stages of 
development. To Humanism, de- 
pendence on “the Reason” is as 
_tattacious as dependence on “the 
Bible’ or “the Pope.” Human- 
ism’s dependence is on_ intelli- 
gence cnriched by the experience 
of the years; and it knows that 
intelligence is not an infallible 
source of either knowledge or wise 
conduct. Rationalism is dogmatic; 
Humanism is experimental. 

4. Humanism is not Atheism. 
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This is the crux of the present 
controversy. Humanism is not 
very distressing to the most con- 
servative Liberal, provided only it 
is not atheistic. It would require 
an expert analyst to uncover the 
cause of the conservative Liberal’s 
fear of Atheism. For this epithet 
has been hurled by the orthodox 
at the head of Liberals for cen- 
turies and without the slightest 
injury resulting. The radical 
liberal humanist is inclined to say, 
“Very well, if Humanism be 
atheistic, so be at.” But in point 
of fact there is not the slightest 
ground for calling humanists 
atheistic. 

Atheism is properly used as a 
denial of God. It is not properly 
used as a denial of a personal, 
transcendent God. It is not prop- 
erly used to describe monistic and 
immanent views of God. Certain- 
ly Spinoza, “the God-intoxicated 
was not an atheist, neither 
was Emerson. If and when the 
humanists deny a personal tran- 
scendent God they are not atheists 
any more than was Spinoza or 
Emerson. But as a matter of fact 
the humanist attitude towards the 
idea of God is not that of denial 
at all, but that of inquiry. He is 
not even agnostic, which imphes 
a static attitude. He is questful; 
but if the quest be fruitless he still 
has his basic religion intact, viz., 
the human effort to live an 
abundant life. 


Changing Opinions, Ideals, and Values 


[July-August 1948.] 


. 


Way half century is not a long 
NZ period in terms of the 
span of time on this 
planet. Yet in the cumulative ratio 
of change, the last half century 
represents rapidity and radicality 
of change far beyond that of any 
previous similar period. Opinions 
long in the making have come to 
fruition, ideals but dimly held 
from ancient times have burst in- 
to bloom, and values only inter- 
mittently sensed by choice souls 
through the ages have come to 
dominate the conscience of en- 
lightened people throughout the 
world. So rapid and far-reaching 
are these changes in opinions, 
ideals, and values that we can 
hardly grasp their significance. So 
varied and multiple are they that 
we can scarcely comprehend them. 

It will be useful, therefore, for 
us to summarize at least a few of 
the changes in religious opinions, 
societal ideals, and motivating 
values that appear to have come 
rather fully into the consciousness 
of our time. 

First, let us note that: in the 
field of societal ideals, functions, 
and responsibilities we have un- 
dergone remarkable changes, par- 
ticularly in our understanding of 
the nature and use of government. 
Many of us can remember when 
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the dominant American idea was 
that the proper functions of gov- 
ernment should be limited to the 
areas of defense, of maintaining 
order, of establishing rules, and of 
adjudicating disputes between cit- 
izens. It was commonly said that 
the least government is the best 
government. [The positive pro- 
motion of the public welfare was 
unduly limited. 

But within the last half century 
we have become accustomed to 
public regulations and controls in 
wide areas of our social and eco- 
nomic life. And still more impor- 
tant, we now think of government 
aS. a positive instrument in the 
hands of the people, by means of 
which great cooperative endeavors 
can be carried out. The ‘Tennessee 
Valley Authority, rural electrifi- 
cation, public housing, and the 
guaranty of bank deposits are 
striking and significant ‘examples 
of the changed attitude toward the 
functions of government. 

In the area of social security, 
government has accepted respon- 
sibility for the well-being of the 
people in a way that our fathers 
could hardly have dreamed. Public 
health measures have made great 
headway and still more far-reach- 
ing measures are in the making. 
Civil rights, the enforcement of 


which had too long been left to 
the chance action of individuals 
or unusually enlightened officials, 
are now a major concern of the 
Federal -government. Much yet 
remains \to) be accomplished in 
this field but the people generally 
now expect government leader- 
ship in seeing to it that civil rights 
are respected. 

The shift in opinion from the 
idea of government as a police- 
man, or at best as an umpire, to 
the ideal of government as a means 
of cooperation in the carrying out 
of common purposes for the com- 
monweal is a shift of tremendous 
importance. )I do not believe 
that in America the idea of the 
State as an end can ever take 
precedence over the idea of the 
State as a means. It yet remains 
to be seen how effectively we can 
use government as the instrument 
par excellence of serving the best 
interests of all the people and of 
guatanteeing the well-being of all 
the people. But today we are at 
least making explicit that which 
was implicit in the language of 
our founding fathers when they 
said that this government was or- 
dained and established “to pro- 
mote the common welfare.” 

Let us note also that the last 
half century has witnessed revolu- 
tionary nec ae conception 
of the very nature of) values, mo- 
tivations, and goals. 

We have moved from an indi- 
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vidual-centered salvation to a so- 
cial conception of the very nature 
of our souls. The teaching that 
no man liveth unto himself alone 
has taken on new meaning. We 
are what we are because of what 
others are and have been. We all 
go up or down together. We have 
come to see that there can be no 
widespread individual regenera- 
tion without the regeneration of 
the social structure. 

We have moved forward in our 
understanding of what constitutes 
a good man. We have come to see 
that nebulous piety is not enough, 
that a sense of awe in the presence 
of mystery is not enough, and that 
good intention is not enough. A 
good man is one who inquires 
diligently into the meaning of 
facts, who is concrete in his devo- 
tion to worthy causes, and who 
translates purpose into action. 

We in our time have witnessed 
the passing of other-worldly goals 
and the emergence of goals related 
to the .world in which we live. 
It was easy to lift our gaze above 
the misery of a real world and fix 
it upon an unreal world of wish 
fulfillment. We have found it 
more fruitful, if more difficult, to 
commit ourselves to the achieve- 
ment of values related to our 
world and to our time. 


These changes in_ opinions, 
ideals, and values have the effect 
of placing squarely on the shoul- 
ders of man the _ responsibility 


for determining the kind of world 
in which man shall live. We can 
shirk the responsibility and drift 
into chaos or we can accept the 
responsibility and make the very 
atoms serve the spirit of man. The 
basic knowledge that is at our dis- 
posal, the technological instru- 
mentalities that are at hand, and 
the means that we have of acquir- 
ing greater knowledge and more 
refined instrumentalities are such 
that no insuperable obstacles 
stand in the way of the realiza- 
tion of the age-old dream of a 
good life for good men in a good 
world. If we will it so, it can be so. 

Chiefly, however, let us note 
changes of opinion in the field of 
religion. The development and 
refinement of opinions regarding 
the nature of religious sources, 
personalities, and doctrines are 
such as to frighten those who look 
to the past and are encumbered 
by tradition, but to brighten with 
hope those who look to the future. 

In the matter of religious 
sources we think first of all of the 
sacred literature of the world re- 
ligions. In past ages, before the 
advent of the critical scientific 
study of documents, religious lit- 
erature had a way of getting itself 
approved as peculiarly author- 
itative. [his authority derived 
from the supernatural origin of 
the literature, or from the unique 
place held by its human author. 
Usually the human author merely 
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mediated the message. When few 
people could read and write, and 
when still fewer could understand 
what was written, it was compar- 
atively easy for writings to gain 
credence, as the very word of God, 
or, at least, as the Modernist would 
say, the norm of religious ex- 
perience. 

So the Vedas and other sacred 
writings held sway in India; the 
Zendavesta, in Persia; the Tripit- 
aka, in Buddhist lands; the Clas- 
sics, in China; the Old Testament, 
in Orthodox Judaism; the whole 
Bible, in Orthodox Christianity; 
the Book of Mormon and the 
Pear! of Great Price, in Mormon- 
ism; Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, in Christian 
Science. 


But in recent times critical 
students have successfully chal- 
lenged not only the verbal insp1- 
ration of sacred books but also the 
very idea of authoritative books 
as norms of valid modern relli- 
gious experience. In Christianity 
the smoke of the battle over higher 
criticism still lingers on the far 
horizon; but for the most part the 
fundamentalists have been put to 
flight. In the various great reli- 
gions, critical heretics have blazed 
away at the scriptures, with vary- 
ing results; but with the general 
effect that now the educated lead- 
ers of all religions look with an 
expression of dismay upon their 
fellow religionists who still appeal 


to the authority of sacred volumes. 
With the passing of the unique 
origin of the sacred scriptures, 
their unique nature ceased to 
have unique authority. In other 
words, the trend is definitely away 
from regarding any ancient writ- 
ing as the norm for 
gious life. This is not to 
people of religious literature, but 
to increase the literary material 
available for religious purposes. 


It is likewise with the institu- 
tions of religion. In spite of the 
teaching of many great religious 
leaders to the contrary, their 
followers have generally regarded 
organizations, institutions, and 
places as religious sources. At 
times it has been a-certain line of 
succession, at ftinies a~particular 
mountain top, at times /a temple 
or a cathedral or a shrine. ‘These 
and other visible and invisible 
evidences that peculiar sources of 
religious life were possessed have 
resulted in streams of pilgrims to 
these sacred sources from the most 
ancient times. It has taken a long 
time for even a portion of the race 
to learn that‘ the spirit of religion 
is not bound, that all worthful 
organizations and institutions and 
places are holy. But the present- 
day trend is definitely in the direc- 
tion of regarding all inspirational 
movements and places, all exper- 
ience of art and skill and wonder 
as sources of religious inspiration. 


While this may finally have a sad 
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effect upon the institutions of 
organized religion, it will, never- 
theless, have a wholesome effect 
upon the life of mankind. The 
religious institutions that would 
survive must dé so in open com- 
petition with all other human 
institutions. This again gives us 
not fewer but more sources of 
religious inspiration. 

With the passing of scripture 
and institutions as final author- 
itative religious sources, the Mod- 
ernist type of mind fell in with 
the traditional mystical way and 
declared experience to be the 
authoritative religious source. 
This had a scientific sound. It 
made a universal appeal. It gave 
great promise. But the appeal to 
experience is already: going the 
way of former religious sources. 
In its place will come, is now 
coming, experimental experience; 
that is, scientific method applied 
to the spiritual experience of man. 
Uncontrolled and uncriticized ex- 
perience is no safer guide than the 
older authorities. Experiences are 
varied, multiple, and belong to 
their setting. It is only by con- 
trolled experience, under con- 
ditions of testing, that we have 
good hope of using it as a depend- 
able source. We can no longer 
appeal to uncontrolled experience 
as authority in religious matters. 

The study of religious sources 
tends definitely away from the 
superhuman and authoritative to 


the human and _ experimental. 

There is similar change of opin- 
ion in the appraisal of the dramat- 
ic religious leaders of history. 
Most of the religions have been 
built around the ‘real or supposed 
teaching and personality of real 
or mythical founders. Hinduism 
and Shintoism are possible ex- 
ceptions. The names of Zoroaster, 
Moses, Buddha, Confucius, Jesus, 
Mohammed, Joseph Smith, and 
Mary Baker Eddy are associated 
with the origin and history of the 
religions with which their names 
are so intimately connected. 

To a considerable extent the 
same is true of the sects. Even 
John the Baptist is claimed by the 
sect that bears his name. The name 
of John Calvin is linked with 
Presbyterianism, John Wesley with 
Methodism, Alexander Campbell 
with Disciples, and so on. Most 
of the religions and sects are the 
lengthened shadows of dominant 
personalities. 

But nothing is surer today than 
the fact that social theory and the 
democratic spirit tend to discount 
the dramatic leader, and to mag- 
nify the cumulative notions of 
many people. Cooperative study 
and research, and the consensus 
of the competent, are replacing 
the dominant personality. 

Nowhere is this trend away 
from the domination of dramatic 
religious leaders more forcibly set 
forth than in the changing at- 
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titude toward Jesus of Nazareth. 
Only a little while ago the Chris- 
tian world regarded Jesus as noth- 
ing less than very God of very 
God. Then the Modernists, em- 
phasizing his humanity, made him 
a depository of all modern ideal- 
ism. Others, however, challenged 
the doctrine of the adequacy of 
his moral and spiritual leadership. 
They pointed out that he said 
nothing against slavery although 
slavery was general in his day; 
that he said nothing against war 
although war was the chief hon- 
orific profession of his day. To 
the argument that his general 
teaching implied opposition to 
slavery and war they replied that 
the highest ethical leadership is 
not in abstract principles nor in 
pious professions, but in the con- 
crete and the specific. Meaning- 
ful words must be tipped with 
steel and accurately aimed. 

In my judgment, one of the 
greatest services rendered to re- 
ligion in our time is the freeing of 
it from the grip of the historic 
ethnic religious leaders. Thou- 
sands of modern-minded souls in 
the midst of the new social setting 
and by means of the scientific 
spirit and method are more com- 
petent in the spiritual realm than 
were the fathers of the world re- 
ligions and of the sects of Chris- 
tendom. 

The trend is away trom one- 
man religion and in the direction 
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of a social quest to find satisfac- 
tory values for all mankind. 

The trend of modern religious 
thought in the evaluation of doc- 
trines is away from the dogmatic 


and in the direction of the exper- _ 


imental. It is perhaps here that 
we find the greatest ditterence 
between the older and the newer 
mind in religious matters. The 
older mind rae religion as 
consisting largely of a set of doc- 
trines, and of doctrines as rather 
definitely fixed. Ihe newer mind 
thinks of religion as consisting 
largely of experimental quests, 
and of the conclusions of the 
quest as tentative. 

The older mind did not hold 
doctrines as hypotheses but as 
certainties. He was concerned 
with finalities. He felt the need 
of anchoring to some rock of 
ages. Io doubt was to be damned. 
But the newer mind thinks of 
nothing so little as of certainty. 
In fact he rather doubts whether 
any certainty exists. He feels the 
thrill of novelty. For him it is 
postulates and hypotheses, not 
dogmas and certainties. 

Ihe more modern-minded of 
even the conservative clergy re- 
gard such basic doctrines as God, 
soul, and immortality as hypothe- 
ses. Ihey defend these hypotheses 
on much the same ground as the 
scientists do theirs, namely, as 
working theories to be judged by 
their results. It is a far cry from 
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this modern attitude to the old 


order in religion when a Jonathan 
Edwards spoke with absolute cer- 
tainty of the will of the Calvinis- 
tic God to the immortal souls 
that hung on his words. There 
was a dramatic situation! Heaven 
and hell were as real as North- 
ampton. Immortal souls hung 
in the balance. ‘This situation 
accounted in large part for the 
great preaching of those days. It 
was likewise in the Hebrew trad- 
tion when prophets spoke the will 
of the eternal. But today it is difh- 
cult to get oratorical, much less 
eloquent, over the tentative hy- 
potheses that must constitute the 
metaphysical message of the mod- 
ern preacher. 

The trend is away from doc- 
trines considered as authoritative 
pronouncements about the eter- 
nal, and in. the direction of doc- 
trines considered as the orderly 
arrangement of the convictions by 
which we live. 

Thus may be seen the necessity 
for a restatement of the nature of 
religion itself. Here again the 
trend is away from religion under- 
stood as man’s response to “‘the 
determiner of destiny,’ or even 
as man’s response to superhuman ~ 
sources of fortune; away from re- — 
ligion understood as “man’s con- 
duct facing Godward,” and from 
the fascinating and poetic theory 
that religion is “the life of God 
in the soul of man”; away also 
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